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From “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine.” 
Y Coal in the United States. 
Whatever may be the future product of the 
yal mines of Great Britain, it is certain that the 
Inited States possess a supply which many gen- 
rations cannot exhaust. The whole extent of 
ye coal area in the United States has been usually 
ivided into four principal coal-fields or tracts, viz: 
-The Great Central, Allechenian or Appalachian 
jal-field, extending from Tuscaloosa in Alabama, 
rough Eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, West- 
m Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
ad reappearipg in New Brunswick and Nova 
eotia. ‘This field has been computed to cover 
ithin the United States an area of 50,000 to 
),000 square miles, of which about 40,000 square 
iles, or 25,600,000 acres, are considered work- 
ble area. It is subdivided into eight minor 
ivisions productive of bituminous coal. The 
second coal-field occupies the greater part of 
linois and Indiana, and in extent is nearly equal 
) the first. A third field covers a large portion 
f Missouri, and the fourth the greater part of 
ye State of Michigan. The Chesterfield bitumin- 
1s coal-ficld, a detached district of small area 
ear Richmond, Virginia, contains the oldest- 
orked collieries in America, and for many years 
irnished the only supply of coal for the seaboard 
wos. The greater part of the area of workable 
val in the bituminous coal-fields above mentioned 
‘mains as yet undeveloped. The detached basins 
f anthracite coal in Pennsylvania, which form 
ne of the most interesting of this great coal- 
roducing territory, though limited in aggregate 
rea, as yet produce considerably more than all 
1@ others put together. 
“The coal area of the United States, according 
» Taylor’s * Statistics on Coal,” a work published 
} 1855, was estimated in 1845 to cover 133,132 
juare miles, or 85,204,480 acres, which was 
early one-fourth of the total area of the twelve 
tates in which the coal formations lay. It was 
juivalent to nearly three-fourths of the coal areas 
f the principal coal-producing countries of the 
orld. Of this area 8,397 square miles were on 
ie west side of the Missouri River, and 124,372 
re miles east of the Mississippi River, whilst 
7 square miles were occupied by the anthracite 
eposits of Pennsylvania. More recent estimates 
from the report of the Commissioners of the 
eral Land Office) have made the American 
-fields, so far as they have been developed, to 
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over nearly 200,000 square miles, or one-tenth| material for military use, 
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the entire area of the kingdom. The coal forma- 
tions of British America are computed to have an 
area of 18,000 square miles. 

In 1845 the production of the British coal-fields 
was set down at 31,500,000 tons annually. The 
product in 1858 was stated to be upwards of 
65,000,000 tons, worth at the pit’s mouth 16,- 
700,0002., and in 1863, 86,292,215 tous, valued 
at 20,572,945. An eminent geologist estimates 
the average thickness of the workable coal of 
Great Britain at 35 feet, and the total quantity of 
workable coal at 190,000,000 tons. If the whole 
area of the productive coal-fields of North America 
be taken at 200,000 square miles, and the aver- 
age thickuess at 20 feet, — Kennedy calculates 
that their product will be 4,000,000,000,000 tons. 
The relative size of the coal measures of the 
United States and other countries has been made 
more appreciable by taking the awount pf work- 
able coal in Belgium as 1, then that of the British 
Islands becomes rather more than 5, that of all 
Europe 8, and that of North America 8. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, in a work on the coal-fields of the 
United States as compared with those of Europe, 
calculates that the United States has 1 square 
mile of coal-field to every 15 square miles of ter- 
ritory; Great Britain 1 to every 30 of surface ; 
Belgium, 1 to every 224; and France, 1 to every 
200 miles of surface. ‘The relative superficiai 
magnitude, he observes, ot the coal-fields of the 
countries possessing coal will be recognised if we 
compare them by some simple unit of measure. 
Let this be 100 square miles. In this case— 
Russia wili be represented by 1; Spain, 2; anthra- 
cite fields of Pennsylvania, 4; Westphalia and 
Bohemia, 4; Belgiam, 5; France, 10; Rhenish 
Prussia, 10; British Provinces of North America, 
17; British Islands, 40; Europe, 75: Penusyl- 
vania, 126; Appalachian coal-fields of the United 
States, 2,200. Whichever way the foregoing 
figures are taken they clearly represent the enor- 
mous coal-producing power and the vast mineral 
wealth of North America. 

In view of these extensive coal fields in every 
part of the country, it would seem hardly possible 
that the exorbitant prices of the last two years 
could be much longer sustained. And yet we 
must remember that our supply at present comes 
from a very limited region, and is under the con- 
trol of a few transportation companies. Previous 
to the war the Pennsylvania product had supplied 
fuel for half the continent, meeting the require- 
ments of our seaport and frontier towns, and even 
underselling tbe colliers of Nova Scotia in the 
markets of Canada. This was due to the facility 
with which it was quarried and conveyed to dit- 
ferent places. ‘hese facilities were steadily in- 
creasing. Canals and railroads were extended 
from New York and other parts of the country to 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania to bring away 
their product to new districts. But the demand 
was also steadily increasing year by year when 
the war began. The war having at once added 


Government issues of currency immediately gave 
an upward impulse to prices. 

This impulse was aided by the flood of 1862, 
which suspended operations, and led to the ex- 
haustion of the stocks in hand. These and other 
causes continued to operate sending prices up as 
a matter of course till the conclusion of the war; 
at which time indication appeared of a decline. 
These indications, however, were doomed to dis- 
appointment. The attempts during last season of 
the colliers of the Lackawanna and Wyoming coal 
districts to reduce the wages of the miners, were 
followed by an extensive strike, which enabled 
the companies to sell their stocks at such enor- 
mous profits as to suggest to many the possibility 
that they had secretly connived at the affair. 
Certainly the strikers only obtained penury for 
their part of the transaction, and the consumers, 
by reason of it, have been compelled to pay ex- 
orbitant prices during the entire winter. There 
are symptoms now of the approach of better times, 
and yet we do not look for any permanent change 
for the better until the financial system of the 
country is placed in a healther condition, and 
railroads for the transportation of coal to the dif- 
ferent parts of the country where it is required 
have been multiplied. 

The present difficulty is exaggerated by the 
peculiar fact that the transportation business is 
done principally by the owners of the mines ; the 
mining companies and railroad corporations are 
substantially identical. The following illustrates 
the mode by which this state of things was brought 
about: In Elk county, Pennsylvania, until within 
a few years the lumber business engrossed every 
thing. In 1858, however, Joseph Veazie, a young 
man from Boston, a graduate of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, heard that there were bitumin- 
ous veins of coal in Elk county. Heinduced his 
father to come out with him and “ prospect” a 
little. In a few days they discovered quite a 
number of out-eroppings, which confirmed all that 
had been reported of the property. At that time 
the geological survey of the State of Pennsylvania, 
made by Professors Rogers and Lesley, had not 
been published. That report describes the coal 
lands thus prospected by J. Veazie as the fourth 
bituminous coal basin of Pennsylvania. Soon 
after discovering the coal property and learning 
its value, J. A. Veazie, of Boston, and some of 
his wealthy friends, secured a title to six thousand 
nine hundred acres of these lands, lying in a com- 
pact body. At first a company called the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company was organized under the 
laws of Pennsylvania; then followed the organiza- 
tion of the Shawmut Company; then of a railroad 
company; and finally all these companies were 
consolidated, under a special charter, into one 
company, ealled the Pennsylvania Cannel Coal 
and Railroad Company, with a capital of $1,500,- 
000; thirty thousand shares of fifty dollars each. 


|‘fhere are now seven different coal companies in 


the eounty of Elk, not one of which existed seven 


largely to that demand in supplying our greatly 
inereased steam marine, and the extensive manu- 
factories which,were kept in operation to furnish 
which aided by the 


years ago. 
A correspondent writing last fall, shows the 
way in which the Cannel Coal and Railroad Com- 


|pany manage to realize large profits. Their rail- Z 
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road, 14 miles long, connected with the Philadel- 
phia and Erie Railroad, two and a half miles east 
of Ridgway, is completed to an opening which 
now produces about 100 tons a day, and, when 
fully manned, will produce 200 tonsa day. It 
is graded 1,300 feet to another opening, which 
can turn out 150 tons a day, and from which a 
tramway of 1,200 feet leads to still another open- 
ing, also capable of turning out 150 tons a day. 
The railroad—tram way and all—will be completed 
by Christmas, when the company will be able to 
fill orders for 500 tons a day. These coal people 
will not tell their most hidden secrets, but the 
coal costs the company not over $1 25 to mine 
and deliver at the terminus of their road near 
Ridgway, and as they are selling it for $4 50, it 
will be seen they have a solid margin of at least 


$3 per ton; so that by January next they can 
count a daily profit of $1,500 a day, or $450,000 
a year. All this from three openings in one vein, 
But there are twelve veins of bituminous coal and 
two of cannel coal. About 30 openings have been 
made, some of them 800 feet in length and reach- 
ing through the hill some 600, and reaching 
through in the same way, but all deep enough to 
show the inexhaustible supply of coal on the 
estate. 
(To be continued.) 


——_\_>e___<_. 


Benjamin Bishop. 
(Continued from page 3.) 
5097/0; de) Ax Gr 
“Strood, 13th of 9th month, 1845. 


“My very dear Friend. — Seeing the great 
Head of the Church was pleased to draw thy spirit 
into sympathy and travail with mine, and through 
thy obedience in the simplicity of a little child, 
the way was made clear before me to accept the 
offer of the fellowship of thy spirit, in discharg- 
ing myself of a debt of gospel love I owe to my 
poor neighbours, I feel bound in the renewed 
springings thereof to salute thee as a brother be- 
loved, aud to acquaint thee how it fares with me 
towards the objects of our earnest solicitude after 
so long a lapse of time. As we had both to ae- 
knowledge that it was “the Lord’s doing and 
marvellous in our eyes,” that our hearts were 
united in this labour, so [ have still to acknow- 
ledge the continuation of His marvellous loving- 
kindness, His mercy, and His truth to me, and 
which I feel persuaded flows also towards all the 
human race, giving unto every one according to 
his works; that either by loving-kindness and 
tender mercy, or by judgments, He may draw 
every one unto the measure of grace in his own 
heart, that all way hear and obey, and come unto 
the baptism of His well-beloved Son, and know 
His blood without them and within them to cleanse 
them from all sin. Now God the Father of all 
hath made His Son Jesus Christ Lord of all, and 
put all things under His feet, and given Him tou 
be the head of the church, through whose quick- 
ening Spirit we live unto God through faith in 
His requirings and in the revelation of His Holy 
Spirit within us. His eyes are going to and fro 
throughout the earth to show himself strong in 
behalf of those whose hearts are perfect towards 
Him. Truly, wy dear Friend, there is great cause 
for those tu rejoice in Him whose hearts trust ip 
Him. My soul feels humbled before Him to this 
present day in remembrance of His mercy and of 
His truth to me, and also in the gracious fulfil- 
ment of His word to my soul, when it was labour- 
ing for clearness in the united travail of our spirits, 
‘ My presence shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest.’ I mentivn it now for thy encourage- 
ment, that thou mayest trust in the Lord’s opens) 


ings at all times, walking in His holy Light, 
whithersoever He leads thee. 

“Considering my infirmities, 1 may not have 
much to do for His adorable name but to sympa- 
thize with the afflicted, but the Great Head of 
the church may have various fields of labour for 
thee, and I have believed that our little labour of 
love was intended for our strength and encourage- 
ment as well as for those we visited. The trials 
and discouragements we met with at the onset; 
the secret power which attended us throughout 
in my extreme weakness; the precious unity 1 
felt with thy spirit; -and the peaceful close we 
were favored to make; the quiet restiog place 
which my spirit sensibly feels ; all proclaim His 
wisdom, power, and love. And now with respect 
to my feelings towards my peorer neighbours, I 
feel the gracious promise fulfilled, ‘I will give 
thee rest ;’ fur whilst my heart continues to flow 
towards them in the drawings of our Heavenly 
Father’s love, and to sympathize with them under 
their various temptations and accumulating dis- 
tresses, through the Prince of darkness who reigns 
over them, I feel peace in leaving them unto 
Him whose mercies are over all His works, being 
satisfied that His servants without Him can do 
nothing. ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God,’ ‘ Who maketh 
the clouds His chariot, and walketh upon the 
wings of the wind!’ Whatis man that He should 
take account of Him? Doth He not visit and 
re-visit? Were it not for His adorable name and 
unutterable merey, where would some of us be, to 
whom He hath often manifested Himself ‘as the 
clear’ shining after rain.’ ‘To whom much is 
given, of bim much will be required ;’ and truly 
we can give Him nothing but what He first gave 
us. And now words fail to express the raptures 
of my soul in the contemplation of the wonderful 
love of God in the gitt of His only beloved Son, 
even unto death, for the sins of the whole world. 
[ am a believer in the words of the Apostle Paul 
—that nuthing without us will be able to separate 
us from the love of Christ, and that all the trials 
and temptations of this life are not. worthy to be 
compared to the glory which is at seasons revealed 
in us. Speak, ye who have made a covenant with 
Him by sa¢rifice, and whose feet have through 
Him stood firm in the bottom of Jordan, and who 
have brought up stones of memorial from thence, 
is there any joy comparable to the joy of God’s 
salvation? Is there anything too near or too dear 
to part with for His sake, who asks, that He may 
give in this life an hundred fold, aud in the world 
to come life everlasting; yea, eterual joy, no 
doubt beyond the power given to finite man to 
conceive’ My heart salutes thee and all thine in 
the Jove of the Gospel of life, peace, and salva- 
tion; and my spirit rejoiceth with yours in the 
hope of the glory of God, through faith which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. May we for ever be 
each others joy and rejvicing in the Lord, is the 
prayer of thy sincere little friend, 

BENJAMIN BisHop.” 

“T6 


“17th of 9th month, 1845. 

“‘T write to manifest my affectionate remem- 
brance of you all, desiring for you all, as well as 
for myself, a steadfast abiding in the light of the 
Lord, which assures a fellowship with the Father 
and with the Son, and one with another. I have 
but little to inform you respecting our outward 
affairs, which to me evidently appear to be in the 


hands of Him who doeth all things well; we know| Roman Catholics. 


sweetly, thankfully, to query ‘ Who made the 
differ?’ For plainly I know who made me 
differ, and that it is of His mercy alone that 
taste those gifts with joy. But inwardly I 
not live under this serene sky; many are 

changes my soul passes through, and that ofte 
than the returning day, and this I find also to 
good for me; for who can look up to God for 
blessings and precious consolations of the Gos 
without being willing to be a partaker of the aff 
tions of it also? And who can turn away fi 
the bitter cup, when we remember how larg 
our holy.and ever blessed Redeemer drank th: 
of for our sakes ? 

“T think I gave thee in my last some acco 
of the little labour in which J. A. G. and my 
have been engaged, since which | have felt gre: 
relieved of the exercise of my spirit, and h 
had sweet peace. I was helped with a little b 
from the Sanctuary in returning my minute, : 
a precious covering I thought was over the m 
ing. Yet I have not wholly lost sight of read 
und instructive conversation with those am 
the poor that have an ear to hear, which this, 
visit, may open a door for, feeling now perfe 
at liberty to exercise myself in this way; 
there is much to suffer and endure, patience m 
have her perfect work. Some hesitate ; some 
too furward. I intend to visit a poor man | 
evening with whom we met, and will give the 
brief account of him. ‘Through a blow recei 
from a vessel coming to the wharf, the spine ) 
hurt, and he is unable to move his lower lim 
and is otherwise afflicted, besides being so d 
that he keeps a slate by him for communicat 
with those around. I was struck with love : 
awe to find so heavenly-minded a man. Hes 
he had not one pain too many, his deafness 
wore a blessing than an affliction. To live o1 
die, he had no will-of his own, Christ’s will : 
his. His prayer was to be with Him, and 
know more of Him, and to be made more |] 
Him. . 

‘“‘It is probable thou hast been looking fe 
letter fronr me, my dear friend, earlier. 1 h 
been thinking uf thee; but in gathering up 
fragments, such have been the precious inco1 
of heavenly love, that I was fearful of writ 
much, lest { should exceed or give my stren 
away ; and since I have been so stripped and px 
wore particularly in meetings, sometimes ever 
distress. I have written now and then a let 
and that in great weakness. I feel it a weig 
thing to know the God of Jacob to be my b 
and my shield. Were not His mercies grea 
must sink under a sense of my unworthiness 
look up unto Him in times of trouble, but s 
is, ‘He prevents me with the blessings of go 
ness,’ and does not mark all mine iniquit 
Who can utter His marvellous loving-kindues: 
who can show forth all His praise? He is rig 
eous in all His ways, and holy in all His work 

“It will be pleasant to hear of your welfare 
sometimes come and sit with you in spirit, ¢ 
my heart overflows with thanksgiving and pre 
unto the Author of all our mercies, on your 
half, believing He will teach you, and guide ) 
with His eye, and preserve you unto His heave 
kingdom.” 


Growthof Popery.—The large emigration wh 
for many years bas been in progress from Irel 
and Catholic Germany to the United States, 
caused a vast increase in the number of profes: 
It is stated that they rn 


but little variation, neither do 1 know that I have|/number about 4,400,000, with 2,500 prie: 
a wish, or an anxious care about them. In medi-|Kighty years ago there were in this country | 
tating on our outward blessings I am often led|6v,000 Catholics and only 25 priests. 
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at From the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 

Ake (Continued from page 2.) 

When it wa 

rere returning to England, everybody appeared 
auch pleased. Then commenced new specula- 
ions, many saying they would not return in this 
hip, they did’nt like her, some would go by an- 
ther vessel, some would give up going to Aus- 
ralia altogether. Several asked me what I in- 
ended doing. I said, “if the ship goesI go. I 
m not afraid of the London” (although I was 
he previous night,) ‘‘if she is properly managed. 
Vhen she gets repaired and put in proper sea- 
rim, she will go all right. She was started this 
ime before she was ready. I think the owners 
nd captain will have learned a severe lesson not 
o attempt the like again.” 

We had a scramble dinner that day, which was 
he last meal we had together. It was very good, 
mder the circunistances,—thanks to a good 
teward. 

_Asmall vessel passed near us. I did not see 
er, not happening to be on deck at the time, 
at I heard many speaking of having seen her. 
eople have since asked why Captain Martin did 
jot request this vessel to remain near us. That 
3a question no one can answer. He may have 
aid, ‘‘l have perfect confidence in my own ship,” 
nd I know the feeling in our cabin was perfect 
eliance on his judgment. The whole day (Wed- 
vesday) was dull and gloomy; heavy cross seas, 
hip labouring, no comfort anywhere. Darkness 
ame on early, the wind increased, the sky looked 
vild, everything bespoke a terrible night: and 


thing that was not lashed. The boards of the 
lower berths were washed out, and the bedding 
would drop down, and then, by the roll of the 


s known in the morning that we|ship, was carried out into the cabin, and there 


floated about. There was a lady in the next 
state-room—about the only one who remained inj 
her berth—and whom I was assisting to prevent 
her trunks being broken; both of us up to our 
knees in water, in which various articles, such as 
buckets, pieces of boxes, clothing of every descrip- 
tion, apples, books and papers were swimming: 
A few of the women were quite collected—talk- 
ing as calmly as on land. One in particular | 
remember, — M , who had come home in this 
ship on her last voyage from Melbourne; she said 
to me, “I feel asif I never should see land again.’ 
I am loth to give up life, but it is not so much on 
my own account as for those I leave behind. I 
was married only two months before leaving Mel-| 
bourne. I know my husband will mourn my death 
very much. I came bome to settle some property. 
And another thing I regret very much is, that 1 
have brought this little niece of mine with me,” 
(a nice girl of about twelve or thirteen years.) 
‘induced her father and mother to let her come 
with me.” ‘‘ Never mind,” says the little niece, 


\**T am happy, aunt, and we will die together.” 


And I think they did. They were the last whon 
I spoke to in the cuddy, just before leaving the 
ship. They were then close together, sitting at 
ove of the tables, and the water nearly up to the 
seat, and not far from Dr. Draper. 

I often stood that night watching the port-hole 
in the state-room—when the ship would take 
those awful lurches. I would see the water dark 


he anxious countenances of all seemed to have/and still against the glass of the port; it would 
orebodings of danger. I dreaded the thoughts|remain so for half a minute or more. I would 
fanother such night as last. I thought of the|say tu myself, “Is she sinking now, and twenty 
yatchway, and said to Munroe, “ Here is night|feet uuder water, or is she at her old tricks?’ 
‘oming ov, and a prospect of a severe one, and| Presently I would see the water in a foam against 


yet nothing has been done to prevent the water(|the glass, and then I would say, “ She is all right 


roming down.” He said, “I kuow it. 
wld — Harris (the first officer) about it, and all 
she satisfaction I got was, ‘Let it go down.’ If 
hey would only let me have canvas and pump- 
ks, I would do it myself. I will try again.” 
After a while I heard some one hammering over- 
d. When he returned, I said, “* Well, you 
se succeeded at last.”” He said, ‘* No, only 
artially. I got enough canvas, but could get only 
aalf enough pump-tacks. Everything is alike on 
ooard, everything in confusion, nothing can be 
zot that is required.” 
_ At length night set in: hatches were closed 
wn and fastened on the inside, to prevent the 


I have | yet.” 


So the evening wore on—all of us more or less 
frightened; with the females, some reading and 
praying, some their husbands cowforting. In 
one cabin where there were several congregated, 
one woman had five children : two of the smaller 
ones were playing about in the bed as happy as 
could be: some one remarked that their innocence 
and happiness were to be envied. The children 
at no time showed much fear—even those of eight 
or ten years of age did not seem to realize their 
danger. Several females, still seated on the tables, 
had never been in bed since Sunday night; their 
clothes wet, their eyes red from the hot steam. 


water from floating them up; but still the water | Occasionally a man would come in from the deck, 


came in—first one side, then the other—with 
every roll. By seven or eight o’clock we were in 
a8 great a state of terror as on the previous night, 
and with more cause, for the gale was more vio- 
lent. The steam was so troublesome that we could 
mot open the lids for a moment to let in air. The 
sensation in the cabin then was really awful. I 
ad shall be able to convey any idea of it. 
imagine what your feelings would be, waiting and 
pecting every moment to meet death. Add to 
t the dismal sound of water rushing in. You 
ould not see it through the cloud of steam and 
im lights, and were not sure whether the ship 
fas filling or not; in fact, a foot of water washing 
to and fro, carrying with it every moveable article, 
Strengthened your fears that she was. Then at 
ry heavy roll a woman shrieked. There was 
young girl nearly frantic. By nine o’clock 
ve were in a worse state than ever ; when the ship 

lied there would be nearly two feet of water in 
cabin. It would come in with a rush, then 
again to the other side, carrying with it any- 


and his report would be anything but consoling. 
Our means of getting on deck now was through 
to the afterpart and up through the cuddy. 
About ten o’clock, the purser of the ship came 
into our cabin. 1 spoke to him about the water 
being there. “Oh, you have nothing to complain 
of,” he said, “we are just as bad aft: we have 
been carrying it out of the state-rooms all the 
evening.” I said it was very wrong that it should 
be there when it could have been so easily pre- 
vented by securing the hatches—not on account 
of the danger, but for the comfort of the passen- 
gers: they had plenty of warning—last night was 
nearly as bad. 
it; it runs aft to the engine-pumps, and is pumped 
up.’ But what was the consequence? its weight 
all told with a heavily-laden ship; it all tended 
to bring her deeper in the water. In a few minutes 
after, the fires were out—the engine stopped : 


the water? Still there. 
While the purser and I were talking, there 


He said, “ There is no danger of 


what use were their pumps then, and where was| ‘‘ 


came some sailors, and rushed past us going to 
the room where the sails were kept. I heard one 
say to another, ‘“‘ Let us make haste with a sail, 
or she will sink.”?” At that moment I heard an 
order from one of the sailors that all men were 
wanted on the poop. I knew this applied to the 
passengers, and felt there must be something very 
serious now. Immediately we left to go aft, leay- 
ing the women alone: only a few men having 
children remained behind, their wives begging of 
them not to go. In getting there we had to prope 
our way through a lovg dark passage, say sixty or 
eighty feet in length, and over the top of stores, 
luggage, &c., that were piled in some places with- 
in two feet of the deck. Once through, and in 
passing the engine-room, we could see there was 
water rushing down. A short time before, the 
skylight over the engine-room hatch had been 
washed off, and this was the cause of the conster- 
nation. At this time I was not aware of it, but 
hurried by to get up on the poop, the place we 
were ordered to. There a dismal sight presented 
itself, and one I shail never forget. The gale was 
at its height. The night was very dark ; but from 
lights held at the cuddy windows to give light on 
the deck in front, and which reflected up the 
mainmast, could be seen the half of the maintop- 
sail still standing, aod the other half blown away, 
the shreds blown straight out at right angles with 
the yard by the force of the wind. The winds 
whistling through the wire rigging produced a 
dreadful sound. Waves lashed the sides of the 
ship—now and then one breaking over her, she 
laying over very much. There was a boiling foam 
level with the railings, and a little farther off * 
could be seen seas ten or fifteen feet above us, 
with a phosphorescent crest showing through the 
dark. While standing there, viewing this scene 
of wild fury, and supporting myself by the com- 
panion-way, others were coming up the steps; so 
[ let go my hold, and reached across to catch hold 
of a railing round the screw-shaft or opening, 
where it was drawn up out of water when discon- 
nected, but I found nothing to hoid on by but a 
smooth wall, All at once I found myself sliding 
down to leeward, and nothing to prevent me 
going over the low iron railing into the boiling 
foam below, when suddenly I caught hold of 
something in the dark that brought me up. No 
one but myself knew what a narrow escape I had 
-—even to the present day it sends a thrill through 
me when I think of it. 
(To be continued.) 
pans, eee os 
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There is a general respect for consistency, and 
Thomas Waring was respected. He was concerned 
to speak a pure language; he adhered to a form 
of sound words, his yea, was yea and his nay, 
nay. When quite young in life, he submitted to 
the cross in these respects, and found peace as the 
reward of obedience. He was occasionally under 
the necessity of attending the courts of law in 
his own county, in which, his testimony against 
uncovering the head to give honour to man, 
brought him under some trouble. The officers 
would direct him to take off his hat, and on his 
declining to comply, it would be taken from bis 
head by authority of the court. One day he 
entered the court room, and whilst diffidently 
remaining near the door, one of the offe ‘rs came 
to him and asked him, “ Are youa real Quaker ?” 
Vhomas replied, “I profess to be a Quaker.” 
The officer then added, “If you are a real Quaker 
you may keep on your hat.” Thomas then said, 
By what authority dost thou give me this in- 
formation?” ‘*The court has taken it into con- 
sideration, and concluded that all who are real 


Quakers may keep on their hats.” The officer 
then turned to a member standing by, whose 
appearance and demeanor were not consistent 
with his profession, and said, ‘ But you shall 
take off your hat.” 


The Stature of Americans.—Dr. B. A. Gould 
lately read a paper before the American Academy 
of Sciences, giving some interesting facts in re- 
lation to this subject. They appear to have been 
derived from the army measurements during the 
late war. The men from Iowa head the list, with 
an average height of 69 inches; next come those 
from Ohio, 68.8; Indiaua, 68.7; Maine, 68 6; 
Missouri, 68.5; Minnesota, 68.3; Vermont, 68.1. 
No other soldiers were of a greater average than 
five fect eight inches tall. New Hampshire heads 
the second group of States, with men 67.9 in- 
ches; New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan all 
have the average of 67.8 inches ; Wisconsin, 67.7 ; 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, 67.5; Massachu- 
setts, 67.4. The coloured troops of Louisiana, 


67.3. The New Jersey troops were the shortest 


of all, averaging only 66.7 inches. If these re- 


turns may be trusted, the average stature of the 
men of the Northern States, taking the shorter 
men of the Atlantic coast with the tall inhabitants 
It 
is a curious fact that men born in America in- 
crease in height until they are 28 years old. 
After this time a small loss of stature occurs, meu 
being perceptibly shorter at 35 years than they 
were at 29 or 30, and this Dr. Gould attributes to 
the consolidation of the cartilages of the back 


of the West, is about fine feet eight inches. 


bone. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 


The following is to be found in Kendall’s se- 
lections of letters on religious subjects, under 


date of Eighth wonth, 1791. 


“This life is the field of battle, and our most 
dangerous enemies are those of our own houses. 
May the lamp of God in the temple of our hearts, 
be kept still renewed and replenished with hea- 
venly oil, that we may have a clear sight of what 
is duing withio us, lest we should think otherwise 
Purity of heart 
is a main qualification for being of any service in 
Let us then, use all dili- 
gence to obtain and to retain this precious state. 
‘ Blessed are the poor in heart, for they shall see 
God ;’ they shall clearly discern the things which 
belong to his kingdom, and when they speak of 
them, it will be of what they have seen with their 
(spiritual) eyes, and what they have ‘looked 
upon,’ what has been brought by the holy spirit 
before their internal view, as an object of con- 
templation for themselves, and a subject which 
they are authorized to handle with clean hands, 
and with hallowed lips to communicate to others.” 


of ourselves than we really are. 


the church of Christ. 


R. 
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For the Children. 


a 


Thomas Scattergood, when about leaving Brigh- 


ton (Kngland,) says: 


“Set off about seven o’clock. On taking leave 
of a daughter about ten years old, I told her my 
desire was that she might be dutiful to her par- 
ents, loving to her brother and sisters, and par- 
ticularly to set a good example to her younger sis- 
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Selected. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


Yes! our Shepherd leads with gentle hand, 
Through the dark pilgrim-land, 
His flock, so dearly bought, 
So long and fondly sought. 


When in clouds and mist the weak ones stray, 
He shows again the way, 
And points to them afar 
A bright and guiding star. 


Tenderly He watches from on high 
With an unwearied eye; 
He comforts and sustains, 
In all their fears and pains. 


Through the parch’d, dreary desert He will guide 
To the green fountain-side: 
Through the dark, stormy night, 
To a calm land of light. 


Yes! His ‘little flock” are ne’er forgot; 
His mercy changes not; 
Our home is safe above, 
Within His arms of love. 


+. =—__—— 


GOD KNOWN BY LOVING HIM. 


’Tis not the skill of human art, 

Which gives me power my God to know; 
The sacred lessons of the heart 

Come not from instruments below. 


Selected. 


Love is my teacher. He can tell 

The wonders that he learnt above ; 
No other master knows so well; 

’Tis Love alone can tell of Love. 


O, then of God if thou wouldst learn, 
His wisdom, goodness, glory, see; 
All human arts and knowledge spurn, 

Let love alone thy teacher be, 


Love is my master. When it breaks, 
The morning light, with rising ray, 

To thee, O God! my spirit wakes, 
And love instructs it all the day. 


And when the gleams of day retire, 

And midnight spreads its dark control, 
Love’s secret whispers still inspire 

Their holy lessons in the soul. 
E Guyon. 
Bae her Sha 4 

The Freedmen. 

The final report of Gens. Steedman and Fuller- 
ton has been made public. | Their foregone con- 
clusion is that the Bureau is a nuisance in itself, 
and is served by uuworthy agents ; its continuance 
will be productive of discord and oppression. It 
is in behalf of the blacks that these commissioners 
most urgently call for the dissolution of the Bu- 
reau. Forgetting the old ery of the slaveholders, 
that a negro would not work at all except under 
compulsion—forgetting the outrageous vagrant 
acts of the past twelve months, to which it was 
half believed, more than half hoped, and unquali- 
fiedly asserted, the freedmen would soon become 
amenable—forgetting that the Bureau enforced 
the making of contracts (whose terms were not 
prescribed) partly to bridge over the disorganiza- 
tion of labour, partly in deference to the opinion 
that the freedmen would avoid labour, but chiefly 
in the interest of the planters themselves and the 
entire South, that the country apd the people 
might be saved from ruinous impoverishment and 
even starvation—these Presidential fault-finders 
accuse the Bureau of re-enslaving the blacks by 
contracts which impose wages far below those 


ters; and that when the evil one tempted her to do| obtainable in open market by competition. The 


what was not right, she should resist him and not 
yield, and then he would leave her, and she would 
She broke forth into 
tears, and said, ‘Oh, he does tempt and try me?’ 
and I learned by her parents that she complains 
of the temptations wherewith she is beset. I 


feel sweet and comfortable. 


have not often met with such a child.” 


very success of the Bureau in restoring labour, 
and in enhancing the value of the labourer, is 
thus turned against it as a crime; and while to-day 
it is feeding more whites than blacks, and, with 
what little support is still allowed it by the 
President, is doing its best to promote industry, 
security, good morals, and substantial justice 


among all classes of the population, it is subjec 
to these assaults, and that, too, after the rep 
sentatives of the loyal people have decided t 
it shall live for two years longer, because it 
needed. No one less than the friends of 
Bureau will object to the most rigid, so it be i 
partial and disinterested, scrutiny of its age 
and its operations; nor is it to be denied th 
from the very necessities of the case, as well 
through errors of judgment, many incapable a 
not a few corrupt officers have been taken fre 
the army into places under the Bureau. But, | 
evidence palpably one-sided and inconclusi1 
with motives undisguisedly hostile, to denoun 
the very existence of a legally established insti! 
tion, resembles nothing else than the Presiden 
superfluous message concerning the Constitutior 
awendment—that is, both are acts calculated a 
intended to weaken the popular respect for la 
simply because certain enactments are not ce 
formable to the “ policy” of the Executive. 

A report of Gen. Tillson, from Georgia, whi 
has appeared since the above was written, affor 
a very exact confirmation of our criticisms : 

‘‘ When I assumed charge of the Bureau he 
in June, 1865, freedmen’s wages ranged from 
to $7 per month, and a general opinion prevail 
that at Christmas the lands, mules, &c., would 
apportioned off among the negroes ; consequen 
indolence was very prevaient, and the planters w 
disheartened, regarding the Bureau as the cha 
pion of the freedmen and unfriendly tothem. | 
first effurts were to correct these mistaken opinio 
in which I met with flattering success. Prepa 
tions for planting began early in the followi 
February, and wages advanced to $12 and $15 | 
month. The testimony of the Hon. Alexander 
Stephens before the Reconstruction Committee 
proof of the restoration of confidence and orga 
zation of labour by the Bureau. 

“ Schools have been established, valuable p 
perty gathered up and accounted for, that wor 
have been lost to the Government. Local la 
have been secured to the freedmen, protect 
his rights aud property, but the continuance 4 
agency of the Bureau is still a necessity, as pl 
ters depend upon it to obtain labour—thefreedu 
to receive their wages. The experience of | 
past year warrants the conclusion that twenty-1 
per cent. of growing crops would be lost were - 
the Bureau in force to secure justice.” 

According to reports from South Carolina, 
freed people on Edisto are in a prosperous con 
tion. All whoare able to work will earn suffici 
to feed and clothe them comfortably during 
present year, until they can make contracts 
the ensuing year. Many of them will make fr 
four to eight hundred dollars, if no accident h 
pens to the crops, and about one-half of them w 
in addition to their cotton crop, raise suffici 
provisions to support their families during ~ 
next year. ‘Two plantations on Hdisto and | 
on James Island are held by freedmen un 
possessory titles, and are worked on their o 
account. ‘They have large crops in good cor 
tion. As a general rule, on.these islands, 
freed people are working for one-half the cot 
crop, though in some instances oa more advat 
geous terms than these. There are about se’ 
thousand freed people on Edisto, and yet dur 
the last four months a dozen cases of petty’ 
ceny and trifling assault and battery are — 
ouly crimes that have oceurred. On Hdis 
Wadwelaw, Johns, and James Islands are ab 
three hundred freed people who are unable 
support themselves, and who should be cared 
by the communities where they live. They 
the old, cripples, and orphan children.— Nat 


Letter of Samuel Scott, 
is Ware, 23d of 2d month, 1747. 
My dear Friend. Herewith I send thee a few 
eets intended to prove, that scripture knowledge, 
out Divine aid, is insufficient to conduct a 
bristian safely on his way; for mankind since 
e fall, and the consequent degeneracy, have for 
‘most part centred in a wretched neglect and 
porance of their real duty to the Creator. Avd 
bough no duty is more emphatically pressed 
dm those who profess to own and revere the 
‘ission and messiahship of the Son of God, than 
sat of loving the Divinity with the most pure 
ad generous affection (even in that which they 
gem their rule) yet that being of itself a dead 
itter, and unable without fresh participations of 
fe and virtue, from a living and energetic prin- 
jple, to inspire or- furnish the creature either 
ith sensations of, or faculties for the perception 
t performance of so sublime a duty, and so op- 
osite to their natural tastes, they have generally 
eheld the precepts relative thereto with super- 
cial and fallacious views; so that although they 
ave gathered from the letter apprehensions of 
ther duties, as worship, &c., yet that of Divine 
yve hath remained too much discarded, or at least 
isregarded by them. 

Yet blessed be the Father and fountain of love 
nd consolations, through the several series of 
ime, he hath been graciously pleased to discover 
imself to a remnant, who by the lively influence 
nd manifestation of divine favour have been led 
9 love him again. And although perhaps they 
jay not have a distinct discursive and explicit 
nowledge of some truths, yet the sincerity of 
heir love and affection, the product of the Divine 
rinciple, hath ever been acceptable. And He, 
fho ever remains diffusive and bountiful in com- 
aunications to his creatures, is now, through the 
mavations of his divine light and life, imparting 
» his little ones, his waiting, dependent, and 
based children, glorious discoveries of himself, 
nd vouchsafing to reveal those mysteries which 
ave been hid for ages from the wise aud prudent, 
ven to babes and sucklings; no doubt for this 
reat and glorious purpose, that by them, in his 
wu time and way, his praise may be perfected. 
The doctrine of the internal and immediate reve- 
ition of Divine light and life, (which we profess) 
perating by love (and productive in the soul re- 
igned to its influence and guidance of a proper 
ve to the Creator, and to the creature for his 
ake) is the most noble and beneficent sentiment 
hat ever wankind was blest with. It is this, as 
t comes to have a rightful pre-eminence in the 
rorid, and prevalence over the mind, which alone 
ould regulate all disorders, by subjecting all to 
he will and order of the Creator. It would de- 
sonstrate to the devoted soul, the impossibility 
f loving God too much, or of denying ourselves 
f too much for his sake, who denied himself of 
9 much for our sake, by humbling himself and 
ecoming subject to the shame and death of the 
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renew the face of the church; array Zion in beau- 
tiful garments, render her fair as Jerusalem, 
“comely as Tirzah, terrible (for her power and 
strength) as an army with banners.”’ It would 
invest hoary heads with crowns of glory, and in- 
duce our youth to a strict and religious emulation 
of the virtues of their ancestors, and in our faith- 
fulness, replenish each particular with that sensa- 
tion and enjoyment, which infinitely surpasseth 
the conception of natural powers. 

This alone can support in the most depressing 
and calamitous of human circumstances, by favor- 
ing with the hope, that nothing (however trying) 
shall ever be able to separate us from the princi- 
pal object of the soul’s desire and affection; a 
fear which awaits and frequently allays the most 
joyous and delectable of human prospects and 
grandeurs. That this Divine principle may have 
its proper scope and influence, in thy tender and 
favoured breast, is my sincere desire, and the 
design of my submitting these mean and unpolish- 
ed papers to thy perusal ; and may thy breathings, 
as thou finds access, be on my behalf, that while 
I am led to press these truths on others, I myself 
may not become a castaway therefrom; but in 
holy travail, and united exercise of spirit, may we 
approach the house of God, and ascend his holy 
mountain Sion, his sanctuary, from whence “his 
law shall go forth, and his blessing be command- 
ed, even life for evermore.’’ 

I am thy friend, with true regard, 

SAMUEL Soorv. 


ee Ss Pa See 
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Musings and Memories. 
DEATH SOMETIMES NOT TERRIBLE. 


I have been much touched and interested in au 
anecdote which, narrated originally in the Maine 
Press, has found its way into some of the religious 
papers. A little girl, not quite ten years old, was 
drawing near to the close of her life. Her friends 
who were gathered around her dying bed, found 
from her broken words, tbat she felt a dread, a 
natural dread, at passing alone through the awful 
river of death. She may have felt that the dear 
Saviour had died for her, and that he would re- 
ceive her; but oh this dark river, this mighty 
mysterious river, must be passed. Before the close 
came, however, she ceased to speak of its loneli- 
ness and darkness, and just as she entered it, her 
face brightened suddenly, a sweet confiding smile 
lightened her features, and with accents of trust- 
ful courage she exclaimed, “Oh, it is only a 
brook !’” Happily she entered and passed over to 
the Heavenly Canaan, for her Saviour, the true 
Ark of the Covenant, gave her gentle spirit a 
passage as upon dry ground. 

James Simpson, that able minister of the Gos- 
pel, was a nervously eccentric man. To him death 
was a very fearful thing in prospect—a river 
turbid and tumultuous, which produced terror 
whenever he dwelt upon it. Yet when his last 
sickness came, and the solemn moment of depar- 


ross; condescending to diguify the meanest of|ture drew near, through the merciful condescen- 
jortals with invaluable blessings. It would teach |sion of his dear Saviour he, too, foand the dreaded 
8 to renounce the most secret acts of infidelity |river a mere brook. His pulse having sunk, he 


nd dishonesty towards Him, and to abandon the 
post harmless gratifications of self and nature, 
rhen they tended to obstruct and retard that state 
f abstraction and purification, necessary to the 
iscipleship of love. It would perfect in us, the 
livine and moral virtues, and qualify to answer 
very purpose of civil and religious society, of 
yhich it would make us bright and useful mem- 
ers, and lead into every particular duty, which 
ither convictions in ourselves, or the precept 
nd example of good and faithful men, might 


was enable to pray that if his day’s work was 
done, his bands might be loosed, and he received 
into rest. In the fecling of his Lord’s sustaining 
presence he thea exclaimed, “It is done! It is 
done!” and almost instantly, in holy, humble 
triumph, had passed over the brook. 

It sometimes pleases the Lord, in his infinite 
wisdom, to cause that death should appear more 
and more terrible to his faithful servants, as they 
approach its waters. He would drive them to 
trust in himself for comfort, he would show them 


how to be agreeable to the divine will. Itwould!that they were not to rely upon past services in 


this solemn hour for hope. Yet when these have 
endured all their fearful forbodings of the dark, 
bitter, overwhelming flood—they find, to their 
eternal rejoicing, that, the Lord upholding them, 
Death was only a shallow brook, quickly passed, 
into the Heavenly Canaan. 


A KIND ACT. 


In the basement of the Eclectic Collage in 
Philadelphia, the entrance to their habitation 
being from a poor alley, resides Maria Raymond 
and her son Jacob. She has charge of keeping 
the college rooms in order, and with the salary 
paid for this service, and washing clothes for 
others, she endeavours.to make an honest livin 
in the world. She is the widow of Joseph Ray- 
mond, a respectable coloured resident of Chester 
county, who during his lifetime worked for his 
temporal living on week days, and exhorted his 
coloured brethren and sisters on First-days, to 
amend their lives, and to earnestly scek after 
durable riches and righteousness. He was one 
with whom I had some acquaintance, and I be- 
lieve he left behind him an unstained reputation 
as an honest, industrious citizen, and as one who 
had through life endeavoured to fill up his duty 
towards his Heavenly Father and his fellow mor- 
tals. After he had been gathered home in peace 
to his everlasting rest, his widow removed to this 
city. 

Her son Jacob having some education, has been 
engaged to keep school at Freehold, near Long 
Branch, this coming winter, and about two weeks 
since, having been there to make some necessary 
arrangements connected with this appointment, - 
returned in the cars to Philadelphia. Whilst 
thus travelling he overheard an anxious looking 
man informing some of his white fellow passengers 
that he was then in a very destitute condition. 
As his narrative ran, he was from California, had 
brought plenty of mouey with him, but had just 
been robbed of two thousand dollars. He was 
now without nieans, but was going to Philadelphia 
where he had a friend, who, if he could be found, 
might relieve him. He did oot know the place 
of residence of this man, neither had he any money 
to obtain a night’s lodging, or any food to sustain 
life whilst seeking for his friend. The people in 
the cars who sat immediately around this dis- 
tressed stranger, gentlemen we may suppose they 
thought themselves, and were esteemed by the 
world, listened with apparent interest to the needy 
man’s narrative, and without doubt wasted some 
useless sympathy, and there let the matter end. 
When the city was reached, one and all arose,— 
not a pocket book was opened to tender pecuniary 
aid, not an invitation to a dwelling house was 
tendered, but away they hurried, to the enjoyment 
of luxurious hotels, or to the still more desirable 
comforts of home, leaving a man, who probably 
at his own residence, stood as high in the vom- 
munity as any one of them, witbout the means of 
obtaining food or shelter. 

Jacob Raymond, whose sympathies had been 
awakened for the distressed one, lingered until all 
the white listeners had departed, and then step- 
ing forward, he offered him such food and such 
lodging as their humble home could afford. Grate- 
fully the Californian, who bad been wont to carry 


his pocket money by thousands of dollars, to 


satisfy his every wish, now accepted the invitation 
of this coloured friend in need. Kind-hearted 
Maria soou spread him a supper—furnished him 
a bed to repose on, and in the morning gave him 
a breakfast, before sending him forth to seek his 
friend. What success he had in the search, we 
have not heard, but he will doubtless through 
life remember the coloured man who, alone of all 
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the listeners to his sad story, proved by his acts a 
neighbour to him who had fallen among thieves. 
The anecdote is a pleasant one to me, and I 
deem it worthy of record. Had one of the rich 
white listeners opened his pocket book and kindly 
placed in the hand of the robbed man sufficient 
to enable him to obtain suitable accommodations 
for a day or two, whilst hunting his friend, or had 
he even offered him food and temporary shelter in 
his own residence, I should have deemed it so in 
accordance with the common promptings of chris- 
tianity, as that no notice nced be teken of it. 
But it required no small amount of that kindness 
which true charity only can give, to embolden a 
eoloured man, who had not money to give away, 
to come forward with such an offer of assistance 
to a white man in temporary distress. 


sid 
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Letter of George Dillwyn to Sarah Cresson. 
Burlington, First mo. 21st, 1809. 

Dear SAaraAu.—The Scriptures say that ‘“ Old | 
men shal] dream dreams ;” and accordingly I last 
night dreamed that I was at a large meeting with 
thee ; though I do not remember any other of the 
company or any other particular circumstance, 
than that it was pleasant to see thee. Perhaps | 
should not think it worth while to tell my dream 
if it had not been the means of continuing thee 
upon my mind most of the time since, in such a 
degree of Gospel fellowship as inclines me to sa- 
lute thee with an, all bail! and in hope that if it 
does thee no good, it will not be permitted to do 
thee harm. For although, like disconsolate Zion 
of old, thou mayst at times, be ready to tuke up} 
the language of bemoaning, I have no doubt that 
her Holy King is the Watchman of thy walls, 
und his care over thee is incessant. Try then, to| 
cease from all bewildering surmises, and cast thy | 
care upon Him, thinking of nothing but resigna- 
tion to His will and disposal, thut when patience | 
has had its perfect work, He may show thee, and 
to others who are passing through similar exer- 
cises, that He is indeed, ‘A God, nigh at hand, 
and a present help in the time of need;’”’ and 
that He never forsakes any that truly trust in| 
Him. Entertain not an idea that thou art such | 
au extraordinary body that no one ever trod the 
path thou art in, before thee, for depend upon it! 
that without such huuwiliating siftings, our gifts, 
would be dangerous treasures, and we could not 
say much to the purpose of the bitter waters and | 
their medicinal virtue. 

These few lines, as a token of brotherly love, I 
send thee, believing thou wilt yet be enabied to 
say with David, ‘“*The sparrow hath found an 
house, and the swallow her nest, where she may} 
lay her young, even thine altar, O Lord of Hosts, 
my King and my God.” 

In near affection I remain thy friend and bro- 
ther. 

GEORGE DILLWYN. 
Ph. AU ee 

There is no neutral ground, there can be no truce 
on earth, between the kingdom of God and the} 
kingdom of Satan. IPf we do not invade and attack 
him, he assuredly willinvade and destroy us. It! 
is only by our members (Friends,) awakening to 
their military duties, that the battle can be turned 
from the gate, and our Jerusalem besaved from the 
besiegers. We must not sit placidly at ease, behind 
the ramparts, erected by our ancestors, fancying 
them impregnable or perfect, waiting until our 
very walls are thrown down before we arouse from 
our torpor; but we must sally forth again, as of 
old, under theall-conquering bauner of that Prince 
and Saviour who giveth power to the faint, and 
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Ihave marked with much satisfaction the course 
pursued by ‘‘ The Friend,” and am glad to see it 
entering op another year of its leng career, with 
intrinsic evidence that its spirit and usefulness are 
undiminished. I have been a constant reader of 
its contents for many years, and have often been 
both animated and edified by its original and se- 
lected articles. There is much in “ Thoughts 
for the Times” published in the last volume, to 
recall the attention of the members of our relig- 
ious Society to its great fundamental doctrine of 
Universal Saving Light or Grace, the unspeakable 
gift of God for man’s salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer; and to exemplify its indispensable 
necessity and ample sufficiency, in carrying on 
the work of sanctification, by the lives, labours 
and experiences of those eminent, wen and women 
to whom refereuce has been made therein. I 
trust the author, whoever he or she may be, will 
bot grow weary in well doing, but complete the 
work, thus far so well perforwed, by further de- 


|monstration of the true and only way, whereby 


any among us can become branches of the true 
Vine, and bear fruit acceptable to Christ and to 
his church. 

It has been gratifying elso to observe the effort 
waking to prepare suitable matter for the juvenile 
readers, and much, both instructive and entertain- 
ing, has been given them; but I would suggest. 
whether an improvement would not be made, by 
introducing more variety of incident and clothing 
it in a style less grave, and more adapted to the 
vivacious spirit of childhood. 1 venture to say 
this, from no fault-finding spirit, but with the 
hope that it may induce more contributors in this 
department, especially among the many women 
Friends who are interested in ‘‘ The Friend,” and 
ia the children of our Society. 

While desirous of strengthening the hands of 
the Friends who are engaged in conducting ‘‘ The 
Friend,’”’ and to encourage them in maintaining 
the course they have pursued in promulgating 
and defending the doctrines and testimonies of 
our religious Society, 1 wish they way guard 
agulnst taking too gloomy views of the state of 
the Society. Iam sometimes, cheered with the 
belief that the time may be nearer than some are 
aware, when there will be a more general and 
practical return of the members to the primitive 
principles professed by us as a people, and our 
consequent increased usefulness in the militant 
church. There are indications here and there, in 
Awerica and Great Britain, that a feeling of dis- 
trust in many of the innovations on the testimo- 
nies and discipline of Friends, has sprung up in 
the minds of many who have heretofore appeared 
indifferent about them, and of some who were 
favourable to them. There is also, I think, on 
the part of others a clearer discernment of: the 
evils to which they lead, and more freedom of 
expression of disapprobation. 

There has always been, and will continue to be 
in the Society, while the right of membership is 
conferred by birth, a spirit that cannot bear the 
offence of the cross; which urges those yielding 
to it to contend for a broader and easier way to 
salvation, than the straight and narrow path cast 
up by Jesus of Nazareth. Such will always bring 
suffering on those who cannot compromise the 
truth as it is in Jesus; but though they make not 
a little show and noise, their inconsistency and 


fees mu 


st be the fruit of the Spirit, fruit bor 
by branches of the true Vine. It is theref 
vain for any to suppose they can be rightly 
effectively engaged in disseminating the gospel 
labouring in the church, who bave not git 
evidence by denying ungodliness and worl 
lusts, living soberly, righteously and godly, t 
they are grafted into Him who has declar 
‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” 

Many may be deceived by the notion that 
cause a thing is good in itself when it is done 
‘unto the Lord and not unto men,” by th 
rightly called and qualified, they are performi 
a religious duty by engaging in it in their own ti 
and way; but they may thereby be making as gr 
a mistake as those did whom the prophet declar 
“though they say the Lord liveth, surely tl 
swear falsely.” 

This doctrine, that man is nothing, Christ 
all, and that the christian’s course from the fi 
step to the last, must be under the guidance a 
by the help of his Spirit as manifested in 1 
heart, has always been held dear by the Soei 
of Friends; and by walking conformably there 
devoted men and women have been raised 
among them, who have been made eminent 
struments in the Divine hand to proclaim 1 
gospel of life and salvation, and bring others in 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace. 

And however it may be lightly esteemed 
disregarded by many who prefer working in th 
own will and strength, it is, I believe, felt to 
increasingly precious by a goodly number throug 
out the Society, who are striving to yield t 
goversment of their thoughts, words and actio 
to the great Head of the church, as He is plea: 
to reveal his will coneerning them. These f 
that they are not their own, avd may not | 
unto themselves, and therefore are bound to lab« 
for the restoration of the Society to its origi 
faith and faithfulness, and there is reason 
hope and believe that the Lord Almighty w 
wultiply their number and finally give them 
see of the travail of their souls and to be satisfi 


Selecte 
To all That Profess the Truth of God. 


“My desires are, that you may walk in | 
mility in it. For when the Lord first called | 
forth, he let me see, that young people grew 
together in vanity, aod the fashions of the wor 
and old people went downwards into the ear 
raking it together ; and to both these I was to 
a stranger. And now, Friends, I see too ma 
young people that profess the Truth, grow up ii 
the fashions of the world, and too many pare 
indulge them; and amongst the elder, some : 
going downwards, and raking after the ear 
Therefore, take heed, that you are not maki 
your graves, while you are alive outwardly, a 
loading yourselves with thick clay, (Heb. ii. 
For if you have not power over the earthly spi: 
and that which leadeth into a vain mind, and | 
fashions of the world, and into the earth, thou 
you have often had the rain fall upov your fiel 
you will but bring forth thistles, briars and thor 
which are for the fire. Such will become brit 
peevish, fretful spirits, that will not abide | 
heavenly doctrine, the admonitions, exhortatio 
and reproofs of the Holy Ghost, or heavenly sp’ 
of God, which would bring you to be conforma 
to the death of Christ, and to His image, t 


conformity to the world, will betray the sandy/ye might have fellowship with Him in His 


foundation on which they build, and their work 
will finally come to naught. It is the doctrine 


surrection. Therefore it is guod for all to bow 
the name of Jesus, the Saviour, that all may 


of Holy Writ, and it will prevail, that everything|fess Him to the glory of God, the Father. 1] 
pertaining to the work of religion in the soul, or|/I have had a concern upon me, in a sense of | 
to them that haveno might He increaseth strength. |to the promotion of Christ’s government amongst| danger of young people’s going into the fashi 
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? 
‘the world, and old people’s going into earthly 
ings, and many going into a loose and false 
berty, till at last they go quite out into the 
jirit of the world, as some have done. 
guse of such hath been built upon the sand on 
e sea-shore, not upon Christ, the Rock, that 
ey are so soon in the world again, under a pre- 
nee of liberty of conscience. But it is not a 
ure conscience, nor in the Spirit of God, nor in 
hrist Jesus ; for in the liberty in the Spirit there 
the unity, which is the bond of peace; and 
| are one in Christ Jesus, in whom is the true 
berty: and this is not of the world; for He is 
ot of the world. Therefore, al! are to stand fast 
| Him, as they have received Him; for in Him 
ere is peace, who is the Prince of Peace; but 
; the world there is trouble. 
1@ world is a troublesome Spirit; but the Spirit 
Christ is a peaceable Spirit; in which God 
Jmighty preserve all the faithful. Amen.’ 
GEORGE Fox. 


————>»~e_—__ 


Selected. 
loncerning the True Church and ministry under 
the Gospel, and the maintenance thereof ; some 

Sew questions answered in Truth and plainness 

of heart, and left to the witness and testimony 

of God in other men’s consciences. 

Question lst.—Which is the true church, or 
1e gospel church, or the church according to the 
ew covenant? For there was an old covenant, 
ad a church according to that, under the law, 
ad there is a new covenant, and a church accord- 
ig to that, under the gospel. 

_Answer.—For the clearing of this to the hearts 
ad consciences of people, let us enquire and con- 
der what the new covenant is, and then it will 
sore easily appear which is the church according 
) the new covenant. ‘The new covenant, accord- 
ag to plain scripture, and according to manifest 
ppearance in this blessed day of the shining of 
ae gospel light in men’s hearts, is a covenant of 
od’s, putting his lawin the inward parts of peo. 
le, and writing it in their hearts, and of his be- 
awing their God and making them his people, 
ad of teaching them all to know him, (inwardly 
ad experimentally,) from the least to the great- 
st, and of being merciful to their unrighteous- 
ess, and remembering their sins and iniquities 
0 more, Jerem. xxxi., 33, 34. Now, if this be 
1¢ new covenant, the covenant of the gospel 
aa then they are the gospel church who are 

e people of God according to this covenant, who 
ave the law put by God into their inward parts, 
od writ in their hearts; and so according to this 
W aad covenant, have God to be their God, and 
re his people, and are taught by him to know 
im, (as it is written, all thy children shall be 
aught of the Lord,) and whose unrighteousness 
tod hath been merciful to, and whose sins and 
aiquities he remembereth no more, being washed 
way from their consciences by the blood of the 
verlasting covenant, which the bivod of bulls and 
joats could never do; so that this is the New Tes- 
ament church (or Gospel church ;) a church of 
on inward ; a church of inward worshippers, ot 


orshippers in Spirit and in Truth, as the law 


vurch was a church of worshippers outward; a, 


burch of inwardly circumcised ones, as the law 
reh was a church of outwardly circumcised 
» Rom. ii., 29; a chureh of such as are 
wardly holy, as the law church was to be a 
hurch of such as were outwardly holy ; a church 
f such as offer inward iucense and sacrifices, as 
law ehureh was a church of such as offered 
itward incense and sacrifices; a church of in- 
ardiy redeemed ones, from the inward Egypt, 
a the inward darkness and power of Satan, as 


The. 


For the Spirit of) 


the law church was a church of such as were re- 
deemed from the outward Egypt, and the power 
of Pharaoh outward; a church that hath the in- 
ward ark, (Rev. xi., 19,) the inward presence, 
the inward manna, &c., as the outward church of 
the Jews had the outward. 

Ques. 2nd.— Which is the true Gospel ministry, 
and who are the true Gospel ministers ? 

Aus.—Those whom Christ sends forth, in the 
spirit and power of his father, to gather and build 
up his church. Christ had all power in heaven 
‘and earth given him, even to this very end, to 
|gather, detend, and build up his church ; and he 
bid his apostles wait for the same power, and 
sends forth his ministers in the same puwer, that 
they may be able ministers of the Gospel, which 
is not in words but power, even the power of God 
unto salvation, (Rom.i., 16.) The new covenant 
stands not in the letter, but in spirit and power ; 
and they that are the ministers of it, must receive 
life, spirit and power from Christ, (the bead,) 
and minister in that spirit, life and power, to the 
members, or they cannot nourish and build them 
up; yea, they must preach and minister to the 
world in it, or they are not able to gather out of 
the world into it. Christ, the Lord of bis church, 
the foundation of life in his church, the everlast- 
ing Rock, is a living stone; and his church is 
built of lively stunes; and how can any minister 
life unto them, or build them up in the life, spirit 
and power, but who are in the life, spirit aud 
power, and who receive life, spirit and power 
from the Head, to further, quicken and build up 
the living members with? ‘The milk which nour- 
isheth the living babe, is living, which must come 
pure from the breast of life, and not be mixed 
with man’s wisdom or brain inventions, or it can- 
not yield pure nourishment. What then must 
the bread, and wine, and water of the kingdom 
be, whereon the children and heirs of the kingdom 
must feed, or they cannot be satisfied? And the 
ministers of the Gospel are stewards of this 
heavenly life, this heavenly spirit, this heavenly 
power, this heavenly treasure which they have in 
the earthen vessels, and which God enables thew 
to bring forth, for the feeding of his lambs and 
sheep. Christ said unto Peter, Lovest thou me 
more than these’ Peter answered him, yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee. If it be so, feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep, said Christ unto him. 
But how should he feed them? In what should 
he feed them? With what should he feed them ? 
All power, saith Christ, is given me in heaven 
and in earth; and I am to ascend to wy Father, 
and to receive the fullness of his Spirit; and do 
ye wait, and ye shall receive abundantly of the 
same spirit and power, and then in that spirit and 
power, ye shall be able to feed my lambs and 
sheep, that are begotten and gathered to me, in 
\it; but out of it nove is able to feed and build 
them up: for that is the very thing they are to be 
fed with and built up in. Judeed a man may be 
a minister of the letter, a minister of the law, 
without the spirit and power; but of the Gospel 
he cannot possibly ; for that consists not in letter, 
but in spirit, and the faith that is to be begotten 
there, is not to stand in the wisdom of wan, but in 
the power of God. ‘The Gospel state, the Gospel 
church, the Guspel building, begius in the power, 
and is carried on 1n the power, and finished ur per- 
fected in the power; and the whole ministry of the 
Gospel is to partake of this power, and wipister 
in it, or they can du nothing in this work. Christ 
Jesus our Lord begun it in this power, and noue 
can carry it on without this power; the Lord God 
of Glory laid the fuuudation ; Behold, 1 lay iu 
Zion for a foundation, &c., (Isaiah xxviii., 16.) 
And the quickening Spirit alune is able to make 


living stones, spiritual stones ; and the Lord alone 
is able to build them up by the operation of this 
Spirit and power; and they that are the true min- 
isters of the Gospel, minister in ihis, and are to 
wait for it daily from God that they may minister 
In it.» 

Ques. 3rd.—What is the maintenance of the 
ministers of Christ, or what is to be the mainte- 
nance of the true ministers under the Gospel ? 

Ans.—Christ, who hath sent them forth to 
minister in his name, hath provided for them; 
and they that are his true ministers, are satisfied 
with what he hath provided for them, (Matt. x., 
10,) being careful not to make the Gospel, which 
is to be an inward blessing, outwardly chargeable 
toany. The mind of the true ministers is about 
the service of Christ ; how they may be faithful 
tu him, gather souls to him, feed them with the 
bread of life from him; not what they shall have 
from men for so doing, for such covet no man’s 
gold or silver, &c. 

IsAAC PENINGTON. 


Bad Company.—Sir Peter Tely made it a rule 
never to look at a bad picture, having found by 
experience that whenever he did so, bis pencil 
took a hint from it. Apply this to bad books and 
bad company. 


‘“T am persuaded the anguish we feel, in the 
removal of those we love, arises from a mistaken 
view of this state of existence; could we always 
realize the idea, of its being merely a pilgrimage, 
we should rather rejoice than weep, when those 
to whom we are fondly attached, obtain a mansion 
in that heavenly country where all tears will be 
wiped away. Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus! 
divine, compussionate Redeemer.”’—D. W. 
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NINTH MONTH 8, 1866. 


Our readers will have observed that “The 
Friend” has entered its fortieth year; an age 
which its originators—few of whom are now living 
—had little expectation it would attain. It has 
spoken to its readers in a generation that has 
passed away, and to those in another now on the 
stage of action. In this extended career those 
who have conducted it have found need, amid 
the varied conditions of our religious Society, to 
examine and re-examine; to reason and reflect ; 
to be open to evidence and to decide with caution; 
and while acknowledging that they have been, 
like others, liable to error, we think we may say, 
they have laboured faithfully for the good of the 
Society they dearly loved, striving to maintain its 
original faith unaltered; to throw no stumbling 
block in the way of earnest and diligent seekers 
after Truth, and to disseminate instructive and 
interesting reading among its subscribers. The 
consciousuess uf this brings its own reward with 
it; nevertheless it is gratitying and encouraging 
to note a decided increase iv the number of those 
who take our journal, and to receive testimonials 
of approbation from many in different Yearly 
Meetings whose judgment we value. 

We would again remind all our readers and 
well-wishers, that the continued existence of 
“The Friend,” is in measure dependent on their 
continued interest in its welfare, and the support 
given by them to its “Contributors ;” und we afresh 
invite the co-operation of all those who approve 
the objects for which it was originally established, 
and which those who volunteer the labour and 
care necessary to conduct it, have endeayuured to 
keep steadily in view. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrrgn.—A Liverpool dispatch of the 3d inst. says 
that two steamships of the Union Line have sailed for 
Canada with troops. The Telegraph says, the only ob- 
ject in sending these troops to Canada is to meet the 
spirit manifested by the colonists in the late Fenian 
raids. The Zimes of the 2d says, that the solytion of 
the Roman question will quickly follow the cession of 
Venetia to Italy. 

The Austrian government has given orders for a re- 
duction of the army to a peace fvoting, and the work 
has already commenced. The Austrian Emperor bas 
dismissed a large portion of bis retinue as a measure of 
economy. Tbe Court expenses will be materially re- 
duced the present year. The French Emperor, in a 
letter to King Victor Emmanuel, rejoices at the restora- 
tion of peace. He says, he accepted the cession of 
Venetia trom Austria, in order that the people of that 
country might be enabled to choose their own destiny. 
He declares that France has exerted her influence in 
favor of humanity, and the best interests of Venetia and 
Italy. The Russian government, prior to the negotia- 
tion of peace, proposed to the French Emperor and the 
other Powers, that the neutrals should participate in the 
territorial changes oceasioned by the results of the war. 
The proposition was not supported by France or Eng- 
land. The Prussian Diet is engaged in the discussion 
of a bill to indemnify the king for his violation of the 
constitution in imposing taxes and raising funds for the 
support of the war without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture The Bavarian Chambers have formally approved 
the treaty of peace concluded with Prussia by the 
Bavarian Plenipotentiary. The cholera is spreading in 
Russia. Affairs in Turkey are in a very bad state. The 
revolt in Candia progresses. The inhabitants have as- 
serted their independence of the Tuskish empire. The 
Italian army is being rapidly disbanded. The French 
Emperor bas extended the time for the departure of the 
French troops from Mexico, until the First month 1867. 
The Empress Carlotta also obtained an extension of time 
in which to pay the French government 10,000,000 
francs now due by Maximilian. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of England show an 
increase of over £1,000,000 in bullion. The rate of 
interest has been reduced, and the London market is 
now easy. Consols, 893. U.S. 5-20’s 733. Middlings 
cotton, 13}. Breadstutfs dull and unchanged. 

A new ministry has beeu formed in Brazil, which is 
in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war with Para- 
guay. On the 11th of Seventh month the Paraguayans 
were repulsed by the allies with severe loss. 

Advices from China state that the rebels had assem- 
bled in considerable force in the province of Nanking, 
and tbat the Imperial troops sent against them had been 
defeated with great loss. 

The war in New Zealand is reported to be nearly over, 
most of the natives having either surrendered or been 
captured. 

The Atlantic Cable.—Harly on the morning of the 2d 
inst.,a telegraphic despatch was received at Heart’s Con- 
tent, from Valentia, announcing the success of the at- 
tempt to recover the cable lost last year. The Great 
Eastern and ber consorts bad previously made a num- 
ber of unsuccessful attempts to raise it; the cable, after 
being found, sometimes breaking or slipping off the 
grapples when brought to the surface. It was finally 
concluded to go about 100 miles east, where the water 
was not so deep, and here, in latitude 51 degrees 52 
minutes, longitude 36 degrees 3 minutes, about 700 
miles from Heart’s Content, the cable was again found, 
and brought to the surface from a depth of about two 
miles. The news reached Valentia at forty minutes 
past five o’clock. Signals are now sent through the 
cable with perfect accuracy, and constant communica- 
tion is thus kept up between Heart's Content and the 
Great Eastern. About three bours after the recovery 
of the cable, the splice was made with the cable stowed 
in the Great Eastern, and the lowering of the cable into 
the sea immediately took place. The latest dispatches 
say, that the “ big ship’ is now paying out the wire, 
and approaching Newfoundland at xbout the same rate 
of speed as she maintained in the previous expedition. 
It was hoped that in a few days there would be two 
continuous cables laid across the bed of the ocean. 

Unirep Sratrses.— Philadelphia.—Mortality lust week 
450. Of cholera, 58; cholera morbus, 6; cholera in- 
fantum, 49. 

The Cholera.—The dispatches from all quarters report 
an abatement of the disease. The interments in St. 
Louis last week were about one-third the number of 
the previous week. On the 2d inst. there were only 48 
cholera interments reported in that city. 

Convention of Southern Loyalists.—On the 3d inst. this 
body of patriotic men assembled in Philadelphia, and 


were received by the citizens and public authorities 
with unusual demonstrations of respect. The delegates 
from the South met and organized in National Hall, 
where they would be met by those from the Northern 
States, as soon as all the preliminary arrangements were 
effected. 

Miscellaneous.—It is stated that the corn crop of Vir- 
ginia, this year, will be a bountiful one—larger than 
any raised for ten years past. The crop of oats was 
also unusually large. There were 714 deaths in New 


York, for the week ending 8:h mo. 25th, including 114 
of cholera. A great conflagration has been raging for 
some time in the Dismal Swamp, and bas destroyed 
immense quantities of timber. Numbers of bears and 
other wild animals have been driven from their lairs 
by the fire. Gov. Ward, of New Jersey, has cajled an 
extra session of the Legislature for the 10th inst., to 


ratify the coustitutional amendment proposed by Con- 
gress, and to fill the vacancy in the United States 
Senate. Forty-five miles more of the track of tbe Union 
Pacific Railroad bas been examined and approved by 
the U.S. Commissioner. This great work appears to 
be making satisfactory progress. It is now finished 
thirteen miles west of Fort Kearney. The internal 
revenue receipts for the Highth month amounted to 
$38,043,340. The wires of the Russian American Tele- 
graph bave been stretched a distance of 715 miles above 
New Westminster, British Columbia. 

The South.—Yhe most careful estimates of the cotton 
crop of 1866-7 place it about 1,200,000 bales. The 
new constitution of North Carolina hus been rejected 
by 1982 majority. Mayor Munroe, of New Orleans, has 
been relieved by General Sheridan, and bis successor 
appointed under martial law. ‘Tbe collection of the 
United States direct tux in Louisiana has been sus- 
pended until the First month, 1868. 

The New York Canals.—The financial statement of 
the year is unexpectedly favorable, the receipts for tolls 
amounting to $4,187,731, and the expenditures to $1,- 
453,000. The surplus, amounting to $2,700,000, will 
ve devoted to the sinking funds for the payment of the 
canal and State debts. 

Lhe Freedmen.—Vhe following circular was issued by 
General Howard on the 22d ult.: “in accordance with 
the instructions of the Secretary of War, it is ordered 
that on and after the first day of October next, the issue 
of rations be discontinued, except to the sick in regu- 
larly organized hospitals, and to the orphan asylums 
for refugees and treedmen, already existing, and that 
the State officials who may be responsible for the care 
of the poor be carefully notified of this order, so that 
they may assume the charge of such indigent retugees 
and freedmen as are not embraced in the above excep- 
tions.” 

The New Orijeans massacre has been followed by the} 
burning of a new Methodist meeting-bouse built for the 
coloured people in the suburbs of the city, at au expense 
of four thousand dollars, ‘The New Orleans Z'ribune, a 
loyal paper, owned and edited by coloured men, has 
been cowpelled to suspend publication by the fear of 
mob violeuce. The repucts trum most parts of the South 
are unfavourable respecting the treatment of the freed 
people. Instances of cruelty, oppression and even of 
wurder, appear to increase in frequency. Thirty wur- 
ders of freedmeu are said to have been perpetrated ino 
the vicinity of Vicksburg, within a space of six weeks, 
In some otber districts a comparatively peaceful state 
of affairs prevails, and the freedmen were working in- 
dustriously. Commissioner Wood, of Mississippi, thinks 
there has been a general improvement in that State. 
Of the settlement at Davis’ Bend, he says, Not a case 
ot drunkenness among the freedmen, all very harmoni- 
ous ; the schoois self-supporting. Much of all the pro- 
perty here is held as avandoued, and leased in small 
lots to the freedmen. Their crops are among the best 
in the State. 

Lhe Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3dinst. Mew York.—American gold 145. U.S. 
sixes, 1867, 1303. U.S. sixes, 1881, 112; ditto, 5-20, 
109. Superfine State four, $5.60 a $7.60. Shipping 
Onio, $8.80 a $10.15. Baltimore flour, $10.20 a $11.25, 
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continues very dull, owing to the large receipts, | 

reach 20,000 head. Extra fat sheep sold at 6} a 6 4 
per lo. gross, and fair to good at 6 a 63. Hogs sol 
from $14 a $15 the 100 Ibs. net. , 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from ©. Albertson, Pa., $2, vol. 39; f 
Ann Kaighn, N. J., $2, vol. 39; from T. Newlin, | 
$2, vol. 40; from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for B. By 
B. R. Knowles, A. Knowles, R. Knowles, and D. Na 
more, $2 each, vol. 40; from Elizabeth S. Thomas, | 
$2, vol. 40. 


NOTICE. a || 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associ 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Sever 
day the 8th inst., at 5 P.M. f 


Saran Lewis, Secretar 2 
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EVENING SCHOOLS FoR ADULT COLOUREI 
PERSONS.. i 


Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for th 
Schools. Application may be made to i 
Isaac Morgan, Jr., 622 Noble street 

Samuel Allen, 524 Pine street, or 

J. Wistar Evans, 410 Race street. © 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, — 
Chester County, Pa., 

Will re-open on Second-day the first of Tenth me 
next. For circulars, &c., address, : 
Tuos. P. Conarp, 


Eighth mo. 1866. West Grove, Pa 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The list of Boys entered as pupils for next Sessio 
believed to be full, There are, however, still se 
vacancies for Girus. It is requested that apPiicet 
be forwarded exrly to Dubré Knight, Superinten 
(uddress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) o1 
Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phile 

Eighth mo, 25th, 1866. 


FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE. . 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to su 
intend and manage the farm and family under the ¢ 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Ca 
raugus Co., New York. Also, a female Friend to te 
the School. id 
Friends feeling their minds drawn to either of tk 
services, wil] please apply to ; 
Joseph EHikinton, No. 783 South Second St. 

Johu M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., F 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phile 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep, a Teacuer for the Boy's Seconp Mat 
MATICAL SCHOOL, to enter on his duties on the open 
of the Winter Session. Apply to ; 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans; 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phils 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Li 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPH 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H.Worts 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to CHarLes Exuis, 0 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Ph 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Buttern 
Otsego Co., N. Y., Sixth month 13th, Georew M. Ent 


New amber wheat, $2.50 a $2.62; white Yeunessee, $3./TON, Of Philada., to Puers A. Weepen, daughte: 
State oats 58 a 59 cts.; westero, 46 4 52 cts. Corn, Samuel and Phebe Weeden, of the former place. _ 


western mixed, 79 a 80 cts. Middling uplands cotton, 
324 a 33 vis.; New Orleans and Texas, 344435, Lhila- 
deiphia.— Superfine flour, $7.50 a $9; higher grades, 
blU a $16. Red wheat, $2.75 a $2.82 ; white, 
$2.95. Rye, $1.15. Yellow corn, 92 cts; mixed 
90 a 91 cts. New oats, 51; old, 55 cts. Cloverseed, 
$6.50 a $7.50. Timothy, $3.50 a $4. 
2400 head. The market was dull and prices rather 
lower, extra selling at 17 a 174 cts.; fair to good, 15 a 
16 cts., and common 12 a 14 cts. The market for sheep 


Disp, on Fourth-day, the 13th of Sixth month 


EvizasetTu L., wife of George Rhoads of this ci 
$2.85 @|/the 40th year of her age, daughter of Elizabeth and 
western, |late Robert Letchworth. 


, on Fifth-day, the 12th of Seventh month, 1 


. Flaxseed, $3.80. /at Frankford, Philadelphia, Bc1zanera, widow of Re 
The arrivals and sales of beet cattle reached about Letchworth, in the 72d year of her age. 


wee | 


oe 0 tp ae 


No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third, 


